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A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of the East 
Division of Devonshire, concerning SAMUEL 
Trerrry, who died at Exeter, Great Britain, 
on the 25th of 11th month, 1859, aged about 
77 years. 

Our beloved friend Samuel Treffry was one 


who, humbled under a sense of the infirmities of 
our fallen nature, often felt for himself the truth 


of the language of the Apostle ;—“ By the grace 


, 


of God I am what I am :” and we can gratefully 
testify, in the remembrance of his labours in the 
work of the ministry, that the grace which was 
bestowed upon him was not in vain. 

He was the son of Roger and Mary Treffry, 
and was born at Penryn, in Cornwall, on the 
ltth of 12th month, 1773; but his parents re- 
moving about seven years afterwards to Beer- 
ferris, in Devonshire, the family became members 
of the particular meeting of Plymouth. Samuel 
Treffry appears to have been, in early childhood, 
made sensible of serious impressions. ‘I well 
remember,” he writes, “before my father left 
Penryn, the gracious dealings of the Lord on my 
soul, in bringing me into judgment for sin, and 
transgression of His holy Law.’ When about | 
twelve years of age he was placed at the school | 
of the late John Benwell, at Sideot. The reli-| 
gious care which this valued friend exercised | 
over the children committed to him, produced a) 
salutary effect upon the mind of Samuel Treffry; | 
and here, it appears, his “spirit was often ten-_| 
dered in meetings for worship, so as to cause 
tears to flow ; and he sought places of retirement 
to pour out his soul before the Lord in secret.” 

After leaving school he was occupied, for seve- 
ral years, on his father’s farm; and during that 
period he was remarked for sobriety and gravity. 
His evenings were generally spent in his bed- 
room, in silent retirement, or in reading, princi- 
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pally the writings of Friends. But he was ex- 
posed to the corrupting influence of evil from the 
conversation of those with whom he unavoidably 
associated ; and he felt the need of t watch- 
fulness. Referring many years Reoutets to 
this period, he writes: —‘‘ My temptations were 
many, for I was closely tried. Satan seemed to 

» let loose upon me. Oh! the baits and snares 
that he laid in my way, to overthrow me and 
bring me into disgrace and ruin. Oh! how 
great was my wrestling in prayer, begging of the 
Lord my God to protect me; and, blessed for 
ever be His holy name, He arose for my help.” 
The residence of his parents being situated at a 
distance of nine miles from Plymouth, they were 
allowed by the Monthly Meeting to hold meet- 
ings with their family in their own house. It 
was in one of these family gatherings that our 
deceased friend, when about eighteen years of 
age, first opened his mouth in the ministry. 
About the twenty-first year of his age, he re- 
moved to Austell, and became a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of the East Division of Corn- 
wall; and he was recorded a minister by that 
Monthly Meeting in 1797. 

In 1799, about the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, he married Ann Dunsford, a member of 
Austell Meeting, who has proved a truly affec- 
tionate and sympathising wife under the various 
trials and adversities which, for a long course of 
years, they had to bear. 

Our dear friend had much to struggle with in 
his own heart, and was often under great dis- 
couragement; and for many years his communi- 
cations in the ministry were not frequent. But 
although he exhibited for a considerable period 
of his life the truth conveyed in the words of 
the Apostle, “ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power may be 
of God and not of us ;” the integrity of his re- 
ligious character was still apparent; and at 
length, yielding more fully to the regulating 
and regenerating power of the Holy Spirit, he 
happily experienced te dawning of a brighter 
day. Inthe year 1813, he left Cornwall, and, 
with his family of six children, settled at Bath, 
where he resided about twenty-five years. 
During the latter years of this period, he was 
more frequently exercised in the ministry ; and 
with the concurrence of his Monthly Meeting 
(that of the Northern Division of Somerset 
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shire,) he took several short journeys on reli- 
gious service. 

It was now at times impressed upon his 
mind, that if he continued faithful to Him who 
had called him into the vineyard, it would, at 
some future period, be required of him to pro- 
claim the truths of the Gospel, and to invite 
sinners to repentance, in some parts of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, where no Friends were 
residing. 

He settled in Exeter in the year 1838, and 
towards the end of 1839, he visited the meet- 
ings and families of Friends in Devonshire, and 
in the year following, the meetings in Cornwall. 
In the year 1841 he commenced the work of 
holding public meetings ; and from that time he 
was engaged, during a considerable part of each 
summer, often under much bodily suffering from 
the infirmities of age, in holding meetings with 
persons of other religious denominations, and 
attending the meetings of Friends as they came 
in course, besides occasionally visiting families, 
until the autumn of 1849, when his health 
finally giving way, he returned home from an 
unfinished engagement. He held a great num- 
ber of public meetings in Devon and Cornwall, 
including the Scilly Islands; and many in Som- 
ersetshire and Gloucestershire—in the counties 
of Dorset and Hants—in the Channel Islands— 
and within the compass of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and Rut- 
landshire. 


At these meetings he seldom found his mind 
fully relieved, without entering at considerable 
length into the subjects of baptism and the new 
birth; pointing out the impossibility of per- 
forming the awful promises made by sureties at 


the baptism of infants. He dwelt upon the 
inefficacy of water baptism, and the danger of 
continuing to rely on it as effecting the work of 
regeneration; setting forth the spiritual nature 
of the one true baptism, and tracing the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit on the soul, in bringing 
sinful man out of his corrupt state in the fall, 
and leading him onward towards perfection, by 
constant watchfulness and secret prayer, through 
faith in Christ, our Sacrifice and our ever-living 
Advecate. 

The uniformity with which he had to declare 
these gospel truths proved no small trial to 
himself, and called for the exercise of faith on 
the part also of his friends; yet we feel assured 
that this was a service required of him, and one 
for which it had pleased the Lord to qualify 
him by renewed clear openings of various pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture. These meetings were 
often owned by the Divine presence; and there 
is good ground to believe they were blessed to 
many, and were the means of confirming not a 
few in a sense of the spiritual nature of the 
Gospel dispensation. 

As our dear friend was thus concerned to fol- 
low what he believed to be the leadings of his 
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Divine Master, it was evident that he expe- 
rienced a growth in the Truth. He was hum- 
bled under a feeling of his own insufficiency ; 
and he generally returned from his journeys 
with a mind overflowing with gratitude and 
peace. His ministry among us, in our more 
select gatherings, became increasingly lively as 
he advaneed in years; and he abounded more 
and more in that charity which hopeth all 
things, is not easily provoked, and thinketh no 
evil, and which desires the welfare of all. 

During his last illness (a general decay with 
dropsy,) which confined him to his bed about 
three months, he suffered at times great bodily 
pain. He also experienced many spiritual con- 
flicts; but he maintained through all an un- 
shaken confidence in the Divine mercy, through 
the mediation of Him who died for us; and 
who, he gratefully believed, had taken away his 
sin, and would present him faultless with all the 
faithful before the throne of God. 

On the 9th of 9th month, being very ill, he 
said, “I seem to be verging towards an awful 
eternity. I am going to join the just of all 
generations; but it is not for any works of 
righteousness which. I have done, but of the 
mercy of God through Christ Jesus. I have 
been a great sinner, but all is forgiven for my 
dear Saviour’s sake, by whose blood all my sins 
are washed away.” On the 10th he was sup- 
posed to be dying, but medical treatment pro- 
ducing some relief, he revived, and after a few 
days again gained strength. He said he had 
peace in looking back, believing he had not 
preached anything unsound, but had declared 
the truth ; and then he expressed his love to all 
his friends, mentioning several by name, and 
sending messages to some as his dying counsel. 
On the 16th he exclaimed, “ How thankful I 
should be to be relieved from this agonizing 
state, yet I am willing to endure it longer if it 
be the Divine will.” On the 17th he was 
much refreshed by having the 23d Psalm read, 
and many times on that day he said, “TI feel 
nothing but peace in the Lord, ‘Be still and 
know that [ am God,’—I am very peaceful. I 
have much bodily suffering ; but 1 am so happy 
in my mind that I can bear it all very well.” 
On the 20th :—** My mind has been sometimes 
tried during this illness, but I have been greatly 
favoured; and one night in particular, I had 
such a blessed evidence as I think I never felt 
before, of Divine acceptance through the all- 
atoning sacrifice of my Saviour. i am fully 
convinced of the rectitude of Friends’ principles, 
particularly relating to the intercourse of the 
soul with God by His Spirit, in the stillness of 
all flesh. I witnessed this stillness in such a 
degree as was truly blessed.” On the 12th of 
11th month he said, “‘ The accuser of the breth- 
ren has been very busy; I have been too light 
and airy in my conversation, but I hope I am 
forgiven ; and after a pause, “I am forgiven; 
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the Lord Jesus Christ has taken away all my 
sins.” On the 15th:—“All is joy; all is 
peace; nothing stands in my way. I used to 
have a fear of death, but now it is not so.” On 
the 19th he prayed: “O Lord! be pleased to 
strengthen me, and take me to thyself amongst 
the ransomed and redeemed.”” On the 24th he 
repeated the text: “My flesh and my heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart and 
my portion for ever.”” On the following day, 
being the 25th of 11th month, he prayed ear- 
nestly and collectedly ; and late in the evening, 
after some hours of restlessness, he calmly said, 
“This is the day of salvation;” and between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, his spirit was quietly 
released from its earthly tenement, and is now, 
we reverently believe, united with “the spirits 
of just men made perfect.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


DANIEL WHEELER AT HONOLULU. 


It was anciently declared, that in the last 
days “many shall run to and fro, and know- 
ledge shall be increased.” In helping, in his 
measure, to fulfil this prediction, our beloved 
friend D. Wheeler, whom many of the readers 
of the Review in this country will remember, 
“felt his mind strongly attracted, in the love of 
the Gospel,” to visit some of the isles afar off, 
and to preach to the people there the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ; for he believed in the 
universality of Divine grace, and felt that the 
promise was to them and to their children, “ and 
to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call.” 

It is deeply instructive to follow him in his 
voyages from island to island in the Pacific, as 
he describes them in the extracts from his letters 
and journal, published in this city in 1840. It 
is deeply instructive to witness the many trials 
to which he was subjected, and through all to 
perceive that Daniel Wheeler doth indeed add 
one more to that cloud of witnesses who testify 
to the Lord’s faithfulness. 

The following description of a meeting held 
12mo. 28, 1835, the day after D. W.’s arrival 
at Honolulu, is so graphic and of so interesting 
a character, that I doubt not the Editor will 
allow it a place in his columns. H. Bingham, 
mentioned below, was the senior missionary of 
the establishment at Honolulu. 8. 


As the branch of the mission here consists of 
several families from America who understand 
the native language but in a small degree, and 
as some other white people attending the meet- 
ing are labouring. under the same disadvantage, 
Hiram Bingham proposed that my certificates 
should be first read in English, and then to the 
people in the native tongue; and this plan 
afterwards appeared more eligible, when it was 
observed that other persons came into the meet- 


ing (probably induced by curiosity) who do not 
attend on other occasions, such as the foreign 
consuls and others from the town. The service 
performed here by the missionary somewhat 
differs from what we had seen among the 
Southern Islands. It commenced with a very 
short prayer, which we had previously been told 
was for a blessing on what was about to follow; 
a portion of the Scriptures was then read, and 
afterwards a hymn was sung. When this was 
finished, the principal prayer (as before ex- 
plained to us,) was offered at considerable 
length, and then another hymn was sung, after 
which the reading of my certificates commenced. 
I had sat under a great weight of exercise, from 
a belief that I should have to stand up when the 
reading of them was gone through, and not 
without a feeling of weakness and fear at my 
own insufficiency. Not having for perhaps a 
year and a half heard my certificates read, ex- 
cept in the Polynesian language, I felt quite 
struck on hearing them in English; but I think 
the unity and sympathy of my dear brethren 
and sisters at home, never at any time felt so 
truly precious and strengthening to my bowed 
down mind; and the expressions which they 
contain of my beloved family’s concurrence with 
my leaving them, to attend to the call of appre- 
hended duty, were so unexpectedly sounded in 
my ears, that the weakness of human nature 
could not be repressed, nor the tear of parental 
affection restrained. ‘“ Deep called unto deep ;” 
the waves and the billows passed over, leaving 
me in a state of nothingness and emptiness, but, 
perhaps, never more fit to declare of the good- 
ness and mercy of my Lord, in the ability he 
was graciously pleased to bestow. When Hiram 
Bingham had finished reading and explaining 
my certificates to the people, I went and stood 
by his side, as “‘a reed shaken with the wind.” 
A solemn silence now prevailed over us, until it 
was with me to say—It is more than probable 
that the greater part of the company now as- 
sembled never before heard of the existence of a 
Society under the denomination of Friends, 
(alluding to my certificates,) but, my beloved 
people, all such as love the Lord Jesus Christ 
and keep his commandments, are friends— 
friends universally to God, friends to one 
another, and friends to all mankind. “ Ye are 
my friends,” said Christ, “if ye do whatsoever 
I command you.” All such are members of the 
same society the world over. Then, charging 
the people to endeavour to draw nigh unto God, 
that under the sanctifying influence of his 
power and life-giving presence, our meeting 
together might be rendered a blessing, I was 
largely opened to declare the truth amongst 
them, and to turn them to its light in their own 
hearts; to the Holy Spirit of Him, whos “ the 
true light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” in whom only there is life, and 
who is the only way to God the Father, as de. 
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clared by himself—“I am the way, the truth, , those particulars which belong to more modern 
and the life; no man cometh to the Father but | times, or which took place as it were but yes- 
by me.” That a mere outward profession of | terday. 

religion would prove altogether unavailing to} 1. When a city subsisting by commerce is 
them ; the great work of regeneration must be | overthrown, if the many streams of her lucrative 
witnessed ; that to be members of the true | trade shall cause a speedy elevation to more than 
church they must be redeemed with judgment | ancient magnificence, the mind of calculating 


from sin and from transgression, and be con- 
verted unto God by the righteousness of Christ 
Jesus, believed in and submitted to through 
faith in the operation of the Spirit of God, 
who raised him from the dead, with whom also 
they must be raised from death unto life. That 
we cannot worship God in the manner he re- 
quires while we continue in sin and wickedness, 
for the prayers of the wicked are not heard; 
they cannot pray acceptably in that state; their 
sacrifice is an abomination. The true and living 
worshippers of the only true and living God are 
no longer dead in sins and trespasses ; they are 
redeemed from these by the righteousness of 
Christ Jesus, who came to save his people from 
their sins, and never in them. That we must 
fear God, and in thought, word and deed give 
glory unto Him before we can worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. For considerably more 
than an hour my heart was enlarged in the 
flowings of Gospel love, as a stream bearing 
down everything before it. A more attentive 
audience can scarcely be conceived, than certain 
classes of this people, both natives and foreigners. 
The Lord’s power had the dominion, and reigned 
pre-eminently until the breaking up of the 
meeting. Every class and variety of the people 
flocked round us, scarcely affording us an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the members of the mis- 
sionary establishment. Some of the natives 
endeavoured to thank me through the medium 
of Hiram Bingham, but I requested him to refer 
such to the t Creator, and not to look at the 
creature. e said I had brought them a bless- 
ing. ‘A number of serious-looking women came 
round us, whose countenances bespoke that love 
was in their hearts. Troops of the dear child- 
ren gathered in their turn, and seemed delighted 
to find that they also might shake hands with 
the strangers; some of them would come again 
and again, until they found that their faces were 
recognised. We seemed to need more hands 


shrewdnessinight conjecture that if spoiled again, 
| the winds of traffic might blow wealth and power 
}once more into her ports. The ships of Tyre 
floated over the seas, and her second growth 
almost resembled magic. ‘The Lord said she 
should be destroyed and never built again. Two 
thousand years are past, but the riches and splen- 
dour of Tyre are no more. 

2. The Lord ordered Ezekiel to say, “I will 
scrape her dust from off her, and make her like 
the top of a rock.” In the siege of Tyre by 
Alexander the Great—it having been rebuilt on 
an island a half mile from the shore, and sur- 
rounded by a wall one hundred and fifty feet in 
height—* a mound was formed from the conti- 
nent to the island, and the ruins of old Tyre af- 
forded ready materials for the purpose. The soil 
and rubbish were gathered and heaped ; and the 
mighty conqueror, who afterwards failed in 
raising again any of the ruins of Babylon, cast 
those of ‘l'yre into the sea, and scraped her very 
dust from off her.” 

8. It was declared by the prophet, more than 
twenty-three centuries since, “It shall be a place 
for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea.” 
Should the Jeetlbtion be as complete as that of 
Babylon, who shall carry their nets there to dry 
them? “The whole village of Tyre,” said Vol- 
ney in his Ruins, “contains only fifty or sixty 
poor families, who live obscurely on the produce 
of their little ground, and a trifling fishery ;” 
and Bruce describes Tyre as “a rock whereon 
fishers dry their nets.” 

We ask the reader once more to treasure up 
these facts until we shall have mentioned others, 
so as at last to bring them all into one view. 

Damascus-——“ It shall be a ruinous heap.” 
Damascus has not been blotted out, so that no 
one dwells there; it is not a naked rock ; it is 
not pools of water; it is not peopled by wolves 
and foxes. This is not the wayin which Damas- 
| cus is mentioned in the Book of books. But it 


than we possessed, as frequent attempts would | has been ravaged and desolated again and again. 
fail to shake hands with those that held theirs | [t was reduced by Alexander; by the Romans; 
out to us, by others reaching forward and taking | and especially by the Saracens, in the year 713, 
hold of ours before them, in quick succession. | who “miserably devastated it;” and by Tamerlane 
in 1396, who “ put its inhabitants to the sword 
without mercy.” It has been made “a ruinous 


: heap ;” and still exists—*“ the external appear- 
The city of Tyre.—If the reader will consult | ance of most of the buildings being very mean— 


the prophets of the Old Testament, he will find | of some exceedingly so—while many of them are 
the overthrow of this city foretold, the manner | very elegant within.” 

of the siege, the name of the conqueror, the| 1f you will go to any number of judges, legis- 
number of years before it should resume its for- | lators, physicians, counsellors, &c. &ec., who 
mer splendor, and its second fall. But these | speak against the sacred book, and ask them 
things we will not dwell upon; we attend to some such questions as we are about to specify, 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF ANCIENT PROPHECY. 
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you will be able at once to understand the strange 
assertion, that the learned are included in the 
class of the wilfully ignorant. 

We will here ask the reader some questions, 
such as he may ask any who now live, and who 
now deride the Bible. 

Questions. —The Hebrew prophets were ordered 
to utter their denunciations against all the 
nations round about for their wickedness. They 
spake of their hills, rivers, villages, cities and 
governments. If these prophets ae conjectured 
or guessed that the events they foretold might or 
would come to pass, then may we not ask, with 
some degree of wonder at least, Suppose it had 
been said of some other city beside Babylon, that 
it should become pools of water and never more 
inhabited? May not our curiosity be somewhat 
excited when we notice, that of the thousand 
proud and wicked cities around, the prophet did 
not happen to write these things of any, Babylon 
excepted? And had they been written of any 
other one city, town or village, that was or has 
been upon the face of the earth, we know of none 
where their truth couldbe seen. These, and the 
other particulars we have noticed, came to pass 
many centuries after these books of prophecy 
were written, according to infidel authority, or 
after unbelievers wrote against them. 

May we not inquire, with some degree of won- 
der, Suppose some writer of the Old Testament 
had happened to conjecture and write concerning 
Damascus, Sidon, Jerusalem, Jericho, Nineveh, 
or any city, town or village, except Tyre, that 
the soil on which it stood should be scraped 
away, and fishermen’s nets rest upon its naked- 
ness, who could point to its accomplishment? 
On the broad surface of the earth, or along the 
protracted shores of the ocean, the prophet was 
surely fortunate, to hit upon the only spot where 
these things did happen. Long and dreadful 
calamities were threatened to hi erusalem; but 
suppose it had been said that owls and tigers 
should inhabit pleasant palaces there, how many 
thousands now would clap their hands, rejoicing 
that such a conjecture was ever made. Suppose 
some one, two thousand years ago, had ventured 
to guess that the time would come when a shep- 
herd would be afraid to drive his flock where 
Palmyra of the desert then stood, or through 
Athens, Ephesus, or Rome; name any spot you 
please but one, and where would his reputation 
stand? 

An admirer of the Bible, who once sought, 
during many years, an opportunity to converse 
on this subject with those of cultivated minds; 
asked questions resembling those above, oftener 
than he can name or remember. He found that 
the reason they had not thought with some de- 
gree of interest on some such Bible facts, was 
they did not know that such facts existed. They 
could not think what God had said of Persia, 
Egypt, or Syria—for, indeed, they did not know 
what he had said, or that anything was written 
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about almost any nation or city, that could be 
mentioned to them. Those of them, who had 
read the Bible through, did not know that the 
things we have named were in the Bible! A 
thousand similar facts were equally unknown to 
them. If the learned unbeliever of the present 
day, is thus wanting in the ancient literature 
connected with the Bible, it will not be hard to 
fancy the condition of the uneducated scoffer. 

Egypt.—All the early history of Egypt, so 
impressively foretold by the prophets, we pass 
over, and come at once down to the particulars 
that are accomplishing at present—to those 
things which have been fulfilling in all recent 
years, as well as in ancient days. We ma 
notice those predictions concerning Egypt, which 
the reader, whether young or old, has lived to 
see fulfilled. 

The words of Ezekiel: “And I will bring 
again the captivity of Egypt, and I will cause 
them to return into the land of Pathros, and 
they shall be there a base (Heb. low) kingdom. 
And it shall be the basest of the kingdoms ; 
neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
nations, for I will diminish them that they shall 
no more rule over the nations. And I will make 
the rivers dry, and sell the land into the hand of 
the wicked, and I will make the land waste and 
all that is therein, by the hand of strangers, I 
the Lord have spoken it, J will also destroy their 
idols, and I will cause their images to cease out 
of Noph, and there shall be no more @ prince of 
the land of Egypt.” Chap. 29, 30. 

We remark 1st.—It was very unlikely to hu- 
man apprehension that Egypt should be the 
lowest of kingdoms always. Of all other nations, 
it was most unlikely that Egypt should be de- 
pressed very long; because her unparalleled fer- 
tility and consequent populousness, promised a 
speedy recovery after a downfall. Shall that 
country, which was so long, so universally, and 
so justly called the granary of the world, have 
any other than a dense population? And, if nv- 
merous, shall strength be wanting to recover her 
freedom? It was more improbable of Egppt, 
than of any other spot of earth, that strangers 
should always rule and waste it, because of its 
situation. The Mediterranean on one side, the 
Red Sea on another, impassable deserts on 
another, promise great defence. But the total 
inundation of the whole country by the Nile, 
during a part of every year, (which the inhabit- 
ants are prepared to meet, whilst an invading 
army never can be,) would surely aid even a 
weak people to defend themselves. But the Lord 
said her exaltation was ended, and that her 
future recovery was prohibited. The Babylonians, 
then the Persians, next the Macedonians, the 
Romans, the Saracens, the Mamelukes, and 
finally the Turks, have protracted her subjuga- 
tion and her servitude down to the present day ! 
She has often made the attempt, but never suc- 
ceeded to free herself. She has been under and 
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always under, low and always low. She has been 
kept the basest of kingdoms; servile, stupid, 
treacherous, cruel and base in character! We 
know of no part of the earth which has not gov- 
erned itself, or been free some part of the last 
twenty-four hundred years, except that part, 
which, from its location, fertility, and internal 
resources; seemed most likely to continue inde- 
pendent all the time! We do not know the 
otherwise considerable nation, which has been 
thus debased for half that time, but the one 
seemingly of all others most capable of self- 
defence. 

2dly.—When Ezekiel lived, had we been 
there, and about to invent a highly political or 
historic improbability, could we have thought of 
a greater one, than to suppose that the idols and 
images should cease out of Egypt? What? 
Shall we conjecture this of those who were so 
strangely prone to worship anything but God? 
Serpents, unicorns, cattle, reptiles, no matter 
what it was, they kneeled before it. 

It was a strange prediction to speak of causing 
images or idols to cease ina land where con- 
tinued baseness is to prevail ; because we spon- 
taneously couple together in our minds ignorance, 
images, filth, idols, and sensuality. 

@@™ Images have long ceased there. 
idols have long since been destroyed. 


Their 
The 


Christian, (in name only,) who lives there, and 
the Turk who rules there, equally disdain to 


kneel before wood or stone, living animals, or 
painted statues ! 

3dly.—It was strikingly probable, from all 
former history, and from all historic analogy, 
that Egypt would, at some time, have a native 
ruler, even should that ruler hold a borrowed 
or deputed authority. May not one of her own 
sons sit a prince upon that throne, although he 
my be a tributary prince? May not her native 
lords govern there, no matter how exorbitant the 
tribute ? 

@@™ There has never been a prince of the 
land of Egypt. Their rulers have been sent to 
them. Strangers have sent their slaves to be 
governors of the land of Egypt ! 

It has not been her own sons, who in the 
pride of self-exaltation, have drained the trea- 
sures of Egypt. It has always been by the 
hands of strangers that she has been wasted. 

Application.—If we inquire of the unbelievers 
who live now, (not merely of the uncultivated, 
but of the most noted for talents and professional 
eminence,) whether they have not been sur- 
prised on reflecting that these things were said 
of one nation ohly; and that out of all the nations 
of the earth, of one only they have happened to 
be true, and that for so many generations, we 
find that they have never meditated on such 
points! Of these, and of similar facts, almost 
countless in extent, they know nothing, and they 
do not inquire. Yet either openly or in heart, 
they are scoffers! Men are slow and backward 
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to inform themselves of anything on the side of 
truth, (in matters of religion,) but slight and 
superficial objections: weak but plausible theories 
against the Bible, they learn speedily, they un- 
derstand instantly, and they remember always. 
Cause and Cure of Infidelity. 


DISCOVERY-OF THE GREAT LAWS OF MOTION AND 
GRAVITATION. 


The remarkable discoveries which had reward- 
ed the researches of Kepler, confirmed in the 
most perfect manner the doctrines of Copernicus, 
flowing as they did from his prominent hypothe- 
sis, the central position of the sun. Having 
reached to the true laws of the planetary motions, 
the whole current of astronomical research was 
changed. New methods were demanded, and 
more delicate means of observation must be 
brought into use before the data could be fur- 
nished for new discoveries. Henceforward as- 
tronomy could only advance by the aid of kin- 
dred sciences. Mathematics, optics, and above 
all, mechanical philosophy, were to become the 
instruments of future conquests. 

The philosophy of Aristotle, though very far 
from deserving it, wielded quite as extensive an 
influence over the age, as did the astronomy of 
Ptolemy. It appears, indeed, that the followers 
of Aristotle regarded their Master as absolutely 
infallible, and gave to his doctrines a credence 
so firm, that even the clearest experiments, the 
most undeniable evidence of the senses were 
sooner to be doubted than the doctrines of the 
Greek philosopher. To attack and destroy a 
system so deeply rooted in the prejudices of the 
age, required a mind of extraordinary courage 
and power, a mind deeply imbued with the love 
of truth, quick in its perceptions, logical in ar- 
gument, and firm in the hour of trial. 

Such a mind was that of the great Florentine 
philosopher, Galileo Galilei, the senior, friend, 
and contemporary of Kepler. Indeed the exi- 

| gencies of the age seem to have given birth to 
| three men, whose peculiar constitutions fitted 
them for separate spheres, each of the highest 
order, each in some measure independent, and 
yet all combining in the accomplishment of the 
great scientific revolution. While Tycho, the 
noble Dane, immured within the narrow limits 
of his little island, watching from his sentinel 
towers the motions of the stars, noting with pa- 
tient and laborious continuity, the revolutions of 
the sun, moon and planets, was accumulating the 
materials which were to furnish the keen and 
inquisitive mind of Kepler with the means of 
achieving his great triumphs—Galileo, with a 
giant hand, was shaking to their foundations the 
philosophical theories of Aristotle, and startling 
the world with his grand mechanical discoveries. 
But for the observations of Tycho, Kepler’s laws 
could not have been revealed ;—but for the ma- 
gic tube of Galileo, these laws had been the ne 
plus ultra of astronomical science. 
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Called to Pisa to discharge the duties of a 
philosophical teacher, Galileo was not long in 
detecting the extravagant philosophical errors of 
Aristotle, which had been implicitly received for 
more than twenty centuries. He continued to 
teach the text of his old master, but it was only 
to expose its unsound and false philosophy to his 
wondering and incredulous pupils. The Aristo- 
telians made common cause against the young 
philosophical heretic, and he was warned to de- 
sist from his heresy. “Galileo gave for answer to 
his opponents, that he was ready to relinquish 
his new views the moment they were shown by 
experiment to be false; on the other hand, he 
demanded of them equal candor, and proposed to 
refer the matter in controversy to the tribunal of 
experiment. 

Aristotle, in discussing the laws of falling bo- 
dies affirmed the principle, that the velocity ac- 
quired by any falling Gols, was in the direct 
proportion of its weight; and if two bodies of 
unequal weight commenced their descent from 
the same height, at the same moment, the heavier 
would move as many times swifter than the 
lighter, as its weight exceeded that of the small- 
er body. Galileo doubted the truth of this 
principle, and on subjecting it to the test of ex- 
periment, he saw instantly that its variation from 
fact was wide as it could be. The obvious cha- 
racter of this experiment, its freedom from all 
chances of deception, and the importance of the 
principle involved, induced the young philoso- 
pher to select it as the test, and to challenge his 
opponents to a public demonstration of the truth 
or falsehood of their old system of philosophy. 
The challenge was accepted. The leaning tower 
of Pisa presented the most convenient position 
for the performance of these experiments, on 
which Galileo so confidently relied for triumphant 
demonstration of the error of Aristotle; and 
thither on the appointed day the disputants re- 
ia. each party perhaps with equal confidence. 

t was a great crisis in the history of human 
knowledge. On the one side, stood the assembled 
wisdom of the universities, revered for age and 
for science, venerable, dignified, united and com- 
manding. Around them thronged the multitude 
and about them clustered the associations of cen- 
turies. On the other, there stood an obscure 
young man, with no retinue of followers, without 
reputation or influence, or station. But his 
courage was equal to the occasion ; confident in 
the power of truth, his form erect, and his eye 
sparkles with excitement. 

But the hour of trial arrives. The balls to be 
employed in the experiments are carefully weigh- 
ed and scrutinized to detect deception. The 
parties are satisfied. The one ball is exactly 
twice the weight of the other. The followers of 
Aristotle maintain that when the balls are drop- 
ped from the top of the tower, the heavy one 
will reach the ground in exactly half the time 
employed by the lighter ball. Galileo asserts 
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that the weights of the balls do not effect their 
velocities, and that the times of descent will be 
equal ; and here the disputants join issue.—The 
balls are conveyed to the summit of the lofty 
tower. The crowd assembles round the base— 
the signal is given—the balls are dropped at the 
same instant, and swift descending, at the same 
moment they strike the earth. Again and again 
is the experiment repeated, with uniform results. 
Galileo’s triumph was complete. Not a shadow 
of doubt remained ; but far from receiving, as 
he had hoped, the warm congratulations of honest 
conviction—private interest, the loss of place, 
and the mortification of confessing false teaching, 
proved too strong for the candor of his adversa~ 
ries.—They clung to their former opinions with 
the tenacity of despair, and assailed the now 
proud and haughty Galileo with the bitter feel- 
ings of disappointment and hate. 


The war was now openly declared, and waged 
with a fierceness which seems to have excited the 
mind of the young philosopher to the most ex- 
traordinary efforts. Driven from Pisa, by the 
numbers and influence of his enemies, no suffer- 
ing or danger could drive from his mind the 
great truths which his researches by experiment 
were constantly revealing. His spirit was un- 
broken, and in retiring from the unequal contest, 
he hurled back defiance into the face of his con- 
quered, though triumphant persecutors. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


ARRIVALS FROM NINEVEH. 


Several cases containing additional antiquities 
from Nineveh, have arrived at the British Mu- 
seum from Liverpool; and Mr. Layard and 
Colonel Rawlinson, assisted by the officers of 
the antiquity department, have been occupied 
in unpacking them. A great variety of new 
and interesting objects have been brought to 
light, chiefly connected with the domestic eco- 
nomy and customs of the ancient Assyrians. 
They principaily consist of instruments and 
vessels of bronze and earthenware, several in a 
very perfect state of preservation, others thickly 
encrusted with rust, and broken to fragments. 
The use of some of them is quite inexplicable 
for the present, and must be left for future in- 
genuity and — to discover. There are, 
however, bowls and vases—many richly chased ; 
some dozens of earthenware studs of different 
shapes—supposed to be for harness; a very per- 
fect bronze wine strainer, similar to those in use 
at the present day; the hinges of the gates of the 
palaee ; legs and feet of chairs; a curious mask 
of iron or bronze; richly ornamented handles of 
various kinds; a large wheel, or the bronze 
casing of it, broken into many pieces; one or 
two small glass vases of very beautiful colours ; 
a quantity of cylinders about an inch and a half 
in length, carved or inscribed, one or two of 
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them of a substance resembling plumbago, both 
in appearance and weight, but the greater part 
of them of earthenware ; a statue of a priest in 
stone, about four feet high and much orna- 
mented, and with the peculiarity that the figure 
has no cap or covering on its head, and is appa- 
rently bald; and lastly, several slabs of inscrip- 
tions.—London Times. 
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In our last number, under the head of Summary 
of News, a brief notice was introduced of a melan- 
choly event which occurred a few miles from Lan- 
caster in this State. Weare sorry to find that this 
circumstance has been laid hold of to excite, to 
greater intensity, the already existing unjust and 
cruel prejudice against the coloured inhabitants of 
the State; not against those only who were en- 
gaged in opposition to the execution of a law which 
disgraces the legislation of the Union, but against 
those who were innocent and ignorant of the whole 
transaction. Attempts, indeed, have not been 


wanting to affix upon the avowed and active op- 
ponents of slavery in Pennsylvania, the imputation 
of advising and encouraging the coloured people to 
resist, by force of arms, the capture of all fugitive 


slaves, who may seek shelter among them. It 
would be no easy matter to find anything more 
unjust than such an imputation, when applied to 
the advocates of negro rights in general. There 
may be, and probably are, a few rash and impetu- 
ous individuals, who, being nursed in the lap of 
American freedom, and imbued with the doctrines 
which have been scattered broadcast over our land 
during three-fourths of a century, may have arrived 
at the conclusion that negro slavery is sufficiently 
odious to justify any and every means which can 
be adopted to destroy its root, or lop its branches. 
But these are not the sentiments of the sober 
Christian philanthropist, nor are they, as far as 
the Editor of this journal is informed, the senti- 
ments of any considerable portion of the active 
opponents of slavery. We believe that righteous 
ends should always be sought by righteous means. 
Living under a government of laws, we owe sub- 
mission, either actively or passively, to the man- 
dates of the law. When laws are unjust and op- 
pressive, as the late fugitive act has been, again 
and again, demonstrated to be, it is the right, not 
to say the duty, of the peaceable citizens, to seek 
their repeal or modification, by regular and consti- 
tutional means. But such laws can no more de- 
mand the active assistance of the conscientious 
opponents of slavery, than the decree of Nebuchad- 
nezzar could require the active obedience of the 
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three Hebrew youths in worshipping the golden 
image; or than the decree of Darius and his coun- 
cil could command the abstinence of Daniel from 
offering his accustomed prayer to God. These de 
crees unquestionably emanated from the acknow- 
ledged authorities of the State; and the pious 
Hebrews, seeing their inconsistency with the divine 
law, withheld compliance, and quietly submitted to 
the penalty, 

Wishing to avoid taking part in the existing ex- 
citement, or encouraging it in others, no attempt 
will be made at present to examine how far the 
laws either of the Union or of the Commonwealth 
can be invoked to support an assault, with deadly 
weapons, even upon fugitive slaves. But we must 
be permitted to enter our solemn protest against 
any measures, or the promulgation of opinions, 
tending to involve the coloured inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania, in any manner or in any degree, in 
the consequences of this melancholy transaction. 
The coloured inhabitants of the State amount, at 
this time, to about fifty-three thousand, nearly all 
of whom are living in peaceable submission to the 
laws of the country, and consequently entitled to 
the protection which the laws are designed to 
afford. 

It is not to be forgotten that the coloured race in 
the United States were planted there in a manner 
peculiar to themselves, and in a manner which fur- 
nishes a strong and unquestionable claim to a resi- 
dence here. The white inhabitants, or their ances- 
tors, were, with very few exceptions, voluntary im- 
migrants. They came to this continent with 4 
hope and expectation of improving their condition, 
or providing for the improved condition of their 
posterity. But the ancestors of our coloured race, 
so far as the African ancestry was concerned, were, 
with scarcely a solitary exception, brought here by 
compulsion. When the first negro slaves were in- 
troduced, the land was nearly all covered with its 
primeval forests. In clearing away these forests, 
and preparing the land for culture, as well as in its 
early cultivation, there can be no doubt that the 
slaves performed their full share of the labour. But 
the soil, with its value thus enhanced by the labour 
bestowed on it, is nearly all possessed by the whites. 
After the negro race had passed several generations 
in a state of slavery, and in that condition con- 
tributed their part towards the wealth of the coun- 
try, it was considered a noble, act on the part of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania to decree—not that the 
slaves then in the State should be set free, and 
compensated for the services rendered during their 
years or ages of servitude—but that the children 
thereafter born in the State, whose mothers were 
slaves, should be free at the age of twenty-eight 
years, seven or ten years beyond the period of ser- 
vitude allowed to white persons. Under the opera- 
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tion of this law, partially just as it was, Penn- 
sylvania is now happily no longer a slaveholding 
State. And surely the least that Pennsylvania 
justice can award them, is permission to remain 
unmolested on the soil to which many of their an- 
cestors were transplanted by violence. It is surely 
calamity enough for them to find the sanctuary of 
their homes invaded by the ministers of the law, 
and to see their compatriots ruthlessly and violently 
torn from them, for no crime real or pretended, but 
merely because they had the misfortune to be de- 
scended from parents who had for several genera- 
tions been deprived of the rights of humanity, and 
under a government which legalizes such acts of 
oppression. 

If we sometimes witness an outbreak, such as has 
recently taken place in Lancaster county, of violent 
opposition to the recapture of fugitive slaves, it may 
not be uninteresting to inquire to whose instructions 
are we to look for an explanation. As already in- 
timated, the principles of the opponents of negro 
slavery, taken in the aggregate, are opposed to 
violence, Whatever means they may adopt or en- 
courage to effect the delivery of the slave, the shed- 
ding of blood is not one. 

There is, h€wever, a class of instructors whose 
promptings are calculated to make a much stronger 
impression on the coloured race, than the poole: 
admonitions of abolitionists, because more con- 
genial to the impulses of nature. 

Seventy-five years ago, the American Congress 
solemnly announced as ‘self-evident truths, that all 
men are created equal—that they are endowed 
with certain unalienable rights—that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; and 
that to secure,”—not to destroy—*« these rights, 
governments are instituted among men.” There 
is no limitation in regard tocolour. If the coloured 
man hears or reads this declaration, can he possi- 
bly fail to construe it as applicable to himself, 
equally with the white man? This declaration 
closes with the emphatic expression, «For the 
support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually | 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honour.” 

Now, we know that this declaration is annually 
read, and made the basis of numerous orations, in 
the principal cities and towns of the United States. 
It is almost nugatory to remark, that the encroach- 
ments of the British Government, in opposition to 
which this declaration was issued, sink into insig- 
nificance when compared to the demands of the 
slaveholder ; yet the determined resistance to par- 
liamentary aggression, manifested by the warriors 
and statesmen of ’76, and their avowed resolution 
“to live free, or die,” are made the subjects of 
high wrought eulogy, by historians and orators, and 
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held up to the admiration and imitation of succeed - 
ing ages. If the coloured race were totally deaf to 
the trumpet of fame, and insensible to the lessons 
thus publicly taught, we might find plausible reasons 
for considering them as an inferior order of beings. 

In the constitutions of ten of the States, viz: 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
California, the right of defending life and liberty is 
declared to be natural or inalienable. In Arkansas 
the same declaration is made in relation to freemen. 
In the constitutions of Maryland and Tennessee it 
is declared that “the doctrine of non-resistance 
against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, 
slavish, and destructive to the good and happiness 
of mankind.” 

These declarations, it will be observed, are not 
the incendiary annunciations of abolitionists, but 
the constitutional 
sovereign States. 


provisions or professions of 
If the coloured people should, in 
some instances, adopt similar opinions, and carry 
them into practice, surely we may find some other 
mode of accounting for this conduct, than by attri- 
buting it to the ill advice of their friends. 

It is vain to attempt to annihilate in the bosoms 
of men, whatever their complexion, who dwell in 
the midst of free institutions, and who are accus- 
tomed to hear the actions of men who have hazard- 
ed their lives in defense of their inalienable rights, 
extolled to the skies, those aspirations for freedom 
and self-possession which have been implanted in 
our nature, and nurtured by surrounding circum- 
stances. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, at Sandusky, 
Crawford county, Ohio, on the 4th inst., JonaTHAN 


Brown to Mary F. Taxzot, both members of 
Gilead Monthly Meeting. 


Drep,—In Williamsburgh, N. Y., on the 9th inst., 
Susan A. Hussey, aged 63 years, widow of Samuel 
W. Hussey, formerly of New Bedford ; an exem- 
plary member of the Society of Friends. 


——, At the residence of his brother, near Can- 
ton, Indiana, on the 12th of last month, after a pro- 
tracted illness, James Prircuarp, in the 23d year 
of his age; a member of Blue River Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was often engaged in supplication to his 
Heavenly Father, desiring that his patience might 
hold out to the end, and that his friends might pre- 
pare to meet him where there is no more pain nor 
sorrow. 


——, At his residence, in Clinton county, Ohio, 
on the 2d instant, Jesse Hunt, in the 42d year of 
his age; an Elder of Newbury Monthly Meeting 
His family and friends feel the departure from 
amongst us, of this dear Friend, as a great bereave- 
ment, but the example of his dedication to the ser- 
vice of his Divine Master, remains to stimulate 
survivors to a like degree of faithfulness. He was 
early impressed with an apprehension that he would 
not recover, and was deeply exercised that he might 
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be prepared for his final change. As the time of 
his departure drew nigh, he said he “felt no con- 
demnation,” but desired, if consistent with the 
Divine Will, to have a clear evidence given him of 
his acceptance with God; which, through adorable 
mercy, appeared to be granted. 

Diep, At her residence, Wabash, Indiana, on the 
26th of 7th month last, Martrua J., wife of Isaac 
C. Teague, in the 26th year of her age. 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 
School at Westtown, will meet, in Phi/adelphia, on 
Sixth day evening, the 10th of Tenth month, at 
7 o’clock, and the Committee on Instruction at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon of the same day. 

The Visiting Committee attend the Semi-Annual 
Examination of the School, commencing on Third 
day, the 7th of Tenth month, and closing on Fifth 
day of the same week. 


Tuomas Krauser, Clerk. 
Philada., 9th mo. 27th, 1851.—2t. 


MOUNT PLEASANT FREE PROVUCE ASSOCIATION. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Free Pro- 
duce Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, was held on Third day afternoon, 
during the sitting of the late Yearly Meeting. 

The Board of Managers made an interesting 
Report, which was read, approved and adopted, 
and directed to be printed in pamphlet form for 
general distribution among the members, and a 
brief abstract to be furnished the Editors of the 
Friends’ Review and the Friend, with the request 
that it might receive an insertion in their re- 
spective Journals. 

From this Report it appears, that the Board, 
within the last eighteen months, have published 
and circulated upwards of eighty thousand pages 
of Free Labour Tracts: and they were en- 
couraged to prosecute this undertaking as far as 
practicable, and also directed to open a corres- 
pondence with similar associations, within the 
limits of the other Yearly Meetings, with a view 
to the establishment (at some suitable point) of 
an Organ, by which the friends of this cause 
might freely and easily communicate with each 
other. 

Committees were appointed in each of the 
Monthly Meetings within the limits of the 
Yearly Meeting, whose duty it should be, in the 
language of the Minute of their appointment: 
“To correspond with the Board; circulate in- 
formation ; awaken an interest in the objects of 
our Association : encourage the purchase of Free 
Labour products; collect any important informa- 
tion; ascertain the number of Friends, also the 
number of families or heads of families who give 
a decided preference for, or use only, free pro- 
ductions ; making report on all the above heads 
to the Secretary of the Board of Managers in 
time to have the information incorporated into 
the Annual Report next year. 
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TESTS IN ENGLISH AND SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


An effort was recently made in the English 
Parliament to abolish all religious tests in the 
English and Scotch universities, the failure of 
which goes far to sustain the repeated intimation 
that where progress bids fair to interfere with 
long-practiced habits of the Realm, or with the 
interest of the governing classes, there is hardly 
a more anti-reforming political community in the 
world than Britain’s. In Oxford, no youth can 
be educated unless he previously subscribes to the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of England. 
Hundreds, however, who care less for them than 
for cigars and brandy and water, are made to 
commit the act of an insincere declaration of 
their faith in order to obtain the English citi- 
zen’s right to an University education. How 
can any one receive a degree at Cambridge 
unless he does likewise? So the test en- 
courages hypocrisy there also. In the Scotch 
universities no one is permitted to occupy a pro- 
fessor’s chair, it matters not however remote 
from theology may be the subject of his teaching, 
unless he subscribes to the creed of the Free 
(thus on compulsion) Church of Scotland. There 
can be no excuse for the perpetuation of such 
illiberal disabilities in this age, certainly all in 
America will readily admit. There must be 
small chance for intellectual freedom where the 
chief or most important fountains of learning 
continue to be poisoned with the bane of intole- 
rance. 

John Locke once told England’s Dutch King 
William, that if he “ failed to reform the univer- 
sities, everything would go back again.” Or, in 
other words, he prophesied that they would gra- 
dually lapse under the entire control of the 
churches. William failed to heed his warning ; 
and from that day to this they have been too 
strong for England’s Monarchs, even if disposed 
to reform their abuses, which are of compara- 
tively recent origin. James I., not more bigot 
than pedant, first authorized the church to apply 
her tests in these seats of learning, none being 
previously permitted or required. Indeed, Black- 
stone expressly lays it down that “ all these cor- 
porations are, strictly speaking, lay, not ecclesi- 
astical, even though composed sometimes of 
ecclesiastical persons only.” In the times of 
Elizabeth, the tests were not required. This 
fact being notorious, it follows that they are in- 
novations for the benefit of the interest which 
denounces innovations by and for all others with 
most unrelenting bitterness. But the two 
churches for whose benefit these tests were 
smuggled on England’s statute books are them- 
selves but innovations, being far younger than 
Popery, which, in turn, is younger than Chris- 
tianity. There never was a closer copy of the 
intolerance of the principle of Popery than these 
same tests ; though, so far as her acts of learning 
are concerned, Popery on the Continent is far 
more liberal than Episcopalianism in England, 
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and. Presbyterianism in Scotland. Padua, it will 
be recollected, made an M. D. of Harvey for his 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. An- 
drew Balflour, the great Scotch physician of the 
17th century, took his degrees at Caen. Dr. 
Bowring, and hundreds of other living British 
celebrities of law and medicine, graduated in 
universities under Popish government; while the 
Paris schools of all sorts are yearly turning out 
hundreds, if not thousands, of all nations and 
creeds. Yet in 1851, in reforming, liberal, and 
rogressive England, learning still ducks her 

ead to the mitre, and even to the Geneva cloak, 
and must bear the mark of the beast ecclesiasti- 
cal before it can show itself in public, and must 
say its catechisms correctly to the letter, if it 
would dream of seating itself in the professor’s 
chair.—National Era. 


From the Scientific American. 


FROM UNROTTED FLAX.—ERRORS COR- 
RECTED. 


LINEN 


Some errors seem to prevail on the subject of 
flax, which ought to be corrected. It is quite 
natural for those who have always done their 
work in one certain manner to think no other 
will answer, and especially when new modes of 
doing the same thing have been often attempted 
and as often failed. 

The first error I would notice is, that flax for 
linen must be taken up before the seed is ma- 
tured. This was formerly the opinion in Ire- 
land, but when it was found that the Belgians 
saved their seed, and at the same time pro- 
duced better flax than the Irish, the course was 
changed, and for several years the Irish flax- 
growers have adopted the recommendations of 
the “Royal Society for the Promotion of the 
Growth of Flax in Ireland,” and saved their 
seed, which frequently amounts in value to $20 
per acre. 

Another error is, that flax must be rotted or 
steeped. This is necessary when only mechani- 
cal means are relied upon to prepare it for 
spinning, as by the present mode of manufac- 
ture adopted in Ireland, and to some small ex- 
tent in this country. The steeping or water- 
rotting process takes out a portion of the 
gluten, which in the unrotted flax, connects the 
fibres together, making them too harsh and 
wiry for fine spinning. But, by the new mode, 
previously described in your paper, which I 
adopt, rotting is entirely unnecessary, and, in- 
deed, injurious, as all rotting more or less 
injures the fibre. By a little over-rotting, to 
which it is always liable, it is much weakened 
in strength or entirely spoiled. 

The linen made by the new process will have 
the advantage of having not only all the 
strength of the fibre, but being in strength en- 
tirely uniform. 

Another error is, that the processes of re- 
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fining the fibre before spinning, by the use of 
chemical means, or such solvents as are neces- 
sary to take all this glutinous or incrusting 
matter from the fibre, takes out the essential oil 
which is said to be necessary to the spinning. 
Now there is no essential oil in flax, besides, 
experience has shown that it can be spun as 
well when so refined as the rotted flax. Besides, 
if there were any such oil or other analogous 
material, it cannot be of any value to the linen, 
for by the universal practice of boiling the 
yarns in alkali before offering them in the 
market, and by the subsequent severe process of 
bleaching, all such materials are entirely 
removed from the fibre. 

Another error is that flax for linen must be 
pulled, and that the American mode of cutting 
flax when grown for seed, renders it unfit. 
Thirty years ago it was the practice to pull 
hemp, but it is found much better as well as 
more convenient to cut it, and if any one will 
carefully examine the flax plant, he will see 
that it would be better cut, and if well done, 
close to the ground, it will result in no great 
loss of lint, and especially by the new process, 
can be much more conveniently managed than 
if pulled, since the root contains very little 
fibre, and is seen to be broken off and wasted in 
the process of breaking. 

The correction of these errors will do much 
to prepare the way for the introduction of linen 
manufactures into this country, especially as 
cotton factories can easily be altered for linen, 
and as it is now rendered certain that linen may 
be produced as cheap as cotton goods, when 
cotton is not below 7c. per lb. 


USEFUL INFORMATION TO WORKING MEN. 


I believe that good wives very often make 
good husbands, but I am sure that the odds are 
very much the other way, and that bad hus- 
bands turn good wives into bad ones; and that 
the root, the great root of the evil is the demon 
of intemperance. It is very far from my pro- 
vince or my intention to read a homily on the 
sin and danger of drunkenness. Moral philo- 
sophy has raised its voice over and over again 
on this subject, and it has succeeded in working 
a reformation of which our times have only seen 
the first-fruits—the richest of the harvests are, 
it is to be hoped, yet in store. I do not, how- 
ever, intend to appeal to morality for my argu- 
ments; but adhering to the plan I have fol- 
lowed in treating of other subjects during this 
lecture, I shall endeavour to show you the phy- 
siology—the nature of intemperance. In the 
first place, bear in mind what I have already 
told you, that the blood, during circulation, be- 
comes converted from red to blue—from vital 
to poisonous; it becomes, in other words, 
loaded with carbon. Next, remember what I 
have also told you, that the great operation of 
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your system is to throw off this carbon. Now, 
all liquors (and the stronger they are the more | 
they become so) are rich in carbon, in fact are | 
almost made up of carbon. What, therefore, is | 
the result of using them? It must be clear to | 
you that they necessarily add to the amount of | 
carbon in the blood; they impose, moreover, on | 
the lungs the labour of casting off this large | 
quantity of carbon. Todo this the heart has | 
to circulate the blood more rapidly—it becomes | 
hurried in its action; the lungs increase their | 
action, the respiration becomes hurried, yet still, 
do all they can, they cannot relieve the blood of | 
the poisonous qualities. The brain being sup- | 
plied with poisoned blood, becomes oppressed— 
insensibility follows, and thus nature kindly 
interposes to check the mischief by rendering 
the individual incapable of following his suicidal | 
course. He can drink no longer, and he sleeps 
for some hours; during this sleep nature re- 
lieves herself. The excess of carbon is gradu- 
ally got rid of, and the morning sees the 
shaking, nervous debauchee slowly recover from 
his half-poisoned condition. I have as yet in- 
tentionally omitted to state that there is another 
instrument besides the lungs whose office it is to 
decarbonize the blood; I mean the liver. 
Through this organ the blood, the blue blood 
of the viscera, the bowels and other organs, 
passes in its course to the heart, and is partially 
decarbonized ; the carbon, thus removed from 
the blood, being used for the formation of bile. 
Let us apply this to the condition of the drunk- 
ard. Is he not generally sallow, bilious, and 
very often subject to disease of the liver? You 
now see the reason. The blood of the drunkard, 
loaded with carbon, is passed to a liver which 
does all it can to remedy the evil. It works 
inordinately, secretes an excess of bile, becomes 
itself diseased with over action, and in its effort | 
to remove an evil, creates another by throwing 
an excess of bile into the system. Now this is | 
the philosophy of drinking. I need say no| 
more on the matter, for if such arguments fail 
in going home to you, the remonstrance of 
moral preaching would be speaking to the “blind 
lightning or the deaf sea.” Before I leave this 
subject I will give you a strong illustration that 
the arguments on which we operate are true. In 
high northern latitudes you know the air is very 
cold, and it is consequently condensed. For the 
sake of illustration we put it thus—two pints of 
air are reduced in bulk so as to occupy oue pint 
only. The Greenlander, consequently, where 
we consume one pint of oxygen, consumes two 
pints; he can therefore dispose of double the | 
quantity of carbon which we can do; and what 
is the result? He seeks for things rich in car- 
bon ; he finds it in blubber and seal oil; and 
these he enjoys, because it is an appetite im- 
planted by the natural conditions which sur- | 
round him. The European under like circum- 
stances—I mean consuming a double quantity | 


| me by Captain § 
| woodpeckers busily and noisily employed in the 


of oxygen, either from exposure to cold or by 
the action of exercise, can also dispose of a 
double quantity of carbon ; and he also accom- 
modates himself to surrounding circumstances 
by consuming a larger quantity. I might also 
point out how in hot climates, the exact reverse 
is the case, and how disease is readily generated 
by excesses in diet and drink. Here the 
quantity of oxygen is reduced, we will say to 
one half; we can consequently dispose of only 
one half the quantity of carbon. 


In addition to the other hurtful properties of 
strong drinks, it may be stated that alcohol, the 
intoxicating ingredient in those drinks, is a 
powerful, irritating, narcotico-acrid poison, and 
often soon seriously injures the stomach, brain, 
liver, kidneys, and other organs; when taken 
even in small quantities, it renders the blood 
less capable of absorbing oxygen, and it was 
found by Dr. Prout that a smaller quantity of 
carbonic acid gas was thrown off the system. 
When taken in large quantities, as is so com- 


,monly the case, this effect is much increased, 


while at the same time an enormous quantity of 
carbon is introduced into the system. Again, 
the evil is further greatly augmented by the 
more rapid circulation of the blood, owing to 
the stimulation of the drink; which does not, 
like healthful exercise in the open air, occasion 
at the same time a corresponding acceleration of 
circulation ; hence the blood passes through the 
lungs with a very inadequate supply of oxygen, 
and with a proportionably diminished capacity 
for adding increased vitality to the animal fibre 
throughout the frame. Altogether the evils 
consequent on the use of alcoholic drinks can 
hardly be over-estimated.—“ On the Influence of 
Cleanliness, &c.”’— A Lecture by Reginald Orton, 
Surgeon, Sunderland. 


DISCOVERY OF WOODPECKERS’ STORES. 


In stripping off the bark 1 observed it per- 
forated with holes larger than those which 
musket bullet would make, spaced with most 
accurate precision, as if bored under the guid- 
ance of a rule and compass, and many of them 
filled most neatly with acorns. Earlier in the 
season I remarked the holes in mostly all the 
softer timber, but, imagining they were caused 
by wood insects, I did not stop to examine or 
inquire; but now, finding them studded with 
acorns firmly fixed in, which I knew could not 
have been driven there by the wind, I sought 


for an explanation, which was practically given 


’s pointing out a flock of 


provident task of securing their winter's pro- 
visions; for it appears that that sagacious bird 


‘is not all the time thriftlessly engaged in 
| tapping the hollow beach-tree,” for the mere 


idle purpose of empty sound, but spends its 
summer season in picking those holes, in which 
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it lays its store of food for the winter, where 
the elements can neither affect it nor place it be- 
yond their reach; and it is considered a sure 
omen that the snowy period i is approaching when 
these birds commence stowing away their acorns, 
which otherwise might be covered by its fall. 
I frequently paused from my chopping to watch 
them in my neighbourhood, with the acorns in 
their bills, half clawing, half flying round the 
tree, and ‘admired the adroitness with which 
they tried it at different holes until they found 
one of its exact calibre; when, inserting the 
pointed end, they tapped it home most artisti- 
eally with their beaks, and flew down for an- 
other. But their natural instinct is even more 
remarkable in the choice of the nuts, which you 
will invariably find sound; whereas it is a mat- 
ter of impossibility, in selecting them for roast- 
ing, to pick up a batch that will not have half | 


29 
opened new fields of inquiry—given a new and 
often correct turn to facts of moment,—and 
written the history of England as a Roman 

Catholic thinks in his heart it should be written. 
tt is written avowedly from a point of view. 
The author defends, of course, Queen Katharine, 
|and condemns Anne Boleyn,—likes the Church 
of England before, and not after the Reforma- 
tion,—prefers Bonnér to Cranmer, and the short 
annals of Queen Mary’s reign to the long annals 
of Queen Elizabeth's. With all his research 
and learning and genius, Dr. Lingard is, how- 
ever, but a monk of the fourteenth century as 
respects freedom, civil and religious. But he is 
no common thinker. As we had occasion to re- 





lic bias is not manifest 


mark in noticing the last edition of his work,— 
“There is not a chapter throughout his many 
volumes in which to Protestant feelings a Catho- 
:’—but then, as we added, 


of them unfit for use, the most safe and polished-| “It is on this very account that the work was 
looking very frequently containing a large grub | acceptable, and has been generally welcomed.” 


generated within. 
all his craft and experience, is unable to arrive | 


at anything like an unerring selection ; while | tendencies. 


in a large bagful that we took from the bark of 
our log, there was not one containing the slight- 
est germ of decay. They never encroach on 
their packed store until all on the surface are 
covered, when they resort to those in the bark, 
and peck them of their contents without remov- 


ing the shell from the holes.— Kelly’s Excursion | 


lo Californ ia. 


DR. LINGARD. 


Dr. John Lingard, the Roman Catholic his- 
torian of England, died on the 18th inst., at | 
Hornby, near Lancaster,—in the eighty-sec vond | 
year of his age. He was born at Hornby in| 
1769, and sent at an early age to the Roman 
Catholic seminary at Douay :—where he imbibed 
those principles of religion which he adhered to | 
throughout his long life, and which colour every 
page ‘of his writings. He was distinguished 
while at Douay for his parts and application, — 
but made no public endeavour for reputation as 
an author before the year 1806. In that year 
he printed at Newcastle-on-Tyne—where he was 
living as a priest—his “ Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church :—a work which Southey 
pronounced to be not more full of erudition than 
of Catholic sophistry and misrepresentation. 
This was followed by his great work, ‘“ The His- 
tory of England from the First Suvasion of the 
Romans to the Year 1673,”—printed 1819-25 
in six volumes quarto,—since 1823-29, in twelve 
volumes octavo,—and in 1849-50, with the last 
corrections of its author, in ten volumes, being 
the fifth edition of the work. 

“ Will Dr. Lingard’s history live ?’—it has 
been asked :—and we answer—“ Yes.”’ It is the 
composition of an able writer,—one who has 


Even the wily Ine dian, with | N 


No Bowdler could conciliate Dr. Lingard—no 
| Milman could annotate away his Roman Catholic 
Nor is a mutilated edition—or even 
an annotated one—needed. We read Carte and 
| Rymer for their facts,—Hume for his philoso- 
phy and style,—Hallam for his judicial authority, 
and Macaulay for the air of accurate romance 
round which he has so charmingly enwoven all 
the known leading facts, much new matter, and 
more than a fair sprinkling of prejudice, party 
|and personal. Dr. Lingard’s work will be read 
and studied as the Roman Catholic version of an 
important story. We should be glad to have a 
Puritan history and a Quaker history written as 
ably as Dr. Lingard’s Roman Catholie history. 
| When prejudices are known, we are on our 
jguard. Who now reads Hume without a know- 
| ledge beforehand of his secret partiality fur the 
House of Stuart ? 


Dr. Lingard has been characterized by Mr. 

| Hallam in his “ Constitutional History” 
| late writer whose acuteness and industry would 

| raise him to a very respectable place among our 

historians, if he could have repressed the in- 


as“**a 


veterate partiality of his profession :’’—while Mr. 
Macaulay has spoken of him in his essays 2s 
“undoubtedly a very able and well-informed 
writer,—-but whose fundamental rule of judging 
| seems to be that the popular opinion on an his- 
torical question cannot possibly be correct.’ 
| What Dr. Lingard has said of Mr. Hallam we 
do net at present remember; but he certainly 
refers to Mr. Macaulay when ‘he says, speaking 
of his own history, that his work makes no pre- 
tension to what is called the philosophyof history, 
which “might with more propriety be termed 
the philosophy of romance.” 
We observe it stated that the anonymous Eng- 
lish version of the New Testament published by 
Dolman in 1836 was the work of Dr. Lingard. 


Atheneum for July. 
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MEAT BISCUIT. 


A letter from Dr. Ashbel Smith was read to 
the American Association, at Charleston, giving 
an account of a newly invented preparation call- 
ed “meat biscuit.” The inventor, Mr. Borden, 
claims, as you will see, to have discovered a 
process for combining, in a cheap, convenient, 
portable form, all the nutritive portions of ani- 
mal and farinaceous food. “His invention has 
the further advantages, that all refuse, excre- 
mentitious, and superfluous matters are rejected ; 
and it can be preserved fresh, without condiments 
or preservatives of any kind, for years, and in 
all climates, care only being taken that it be kept 
dry. From several satisfactory trials, it is proved 
that Mr. Borden’s process is equally adapted for 
combining any farina, any flour or meal, with 
any of the meats of the animals used by man for 
food; but he has hitherto confined himself to 
combining wheat flour with the flesh of neat cattle. 
I will briefly allude to the manner of preparing 
the biscuit. The nutritive portions of the beef 
or other meat, immediately on its being slaugh- 
tered, are, by long boiling, separated from the 
bones and fibrous and cartilaginous matters. 
The water holding the nutritious matters in solu- 
tion is evaporated to a considerable degree of 
spicitude ; this is then made into a dough with 
firm wheat-flour, the dough rolled and cut in the 
form of biscuits, and then disiccated, or baked, 
in an oven ata moderate heat. The cooking, 
both of the flour and the animal food, is thus 
complete. The meat-biscuits thus prepared have 
the appearance and firmness of the nicest crackers 
or navy-bread, being as dry, and breaking or 
pulverizing as readily asthe most carefully made 
table-crackers. It is preserved in the form of 
biscuit, or reduced to a coarse flour or meal. It 
is best kept in tin cases hermetically soldered up; 
the exclusion of air is not important, as humidity 
alone is to be guarded against. I have seen 
some of the biscuit perfectly fresh and sound 
that have been hanging in sacks since last July 
in Mr. Borden’s kitchen; and it is to be borne 
in mind, that in this climate articles contract 
moisture and moulder promptly, unless kept dry 
by artificial heat. 

“For making soup of the meat-biscuit, a bat- 
ter is first made of the pulverized biscuit and 
cold water; this is stirred into boiling water ; the 
boiling is continued some ten or twenty minutes; 
salt, pepper, and other condiments are added to 
suit the taste, and the soup is ready for the 
table. I have eaten the soup several times; it 
has the fresh, lively, clean, and thoroughly-done 
or cooked flavor that used to form the charm of 
the soups of the Rocher de Cancale. It is per- 
fectly free from that vapid, unctuous, stale taste 
which characterizes all prepared soups I have 
hitherto tried at sea and elsewhere. Those 
chemical changes in food which, in common lan- 
guage, we denominate cooking, have been per- 
fectly effected in Mr. Borden’s biscuit by the 
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long-continued boiling at first, and the subse- 
quent baking or roasting. The soup prepared 
of it is thus ready to be absorbed into the system 
without loss, and without tedious digestion in 
the alimentary canal, and is in the highest degree 
nutritious and invigorating. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that the meat-biscuit is manufactured 
without salt, pepper, or any condiment or chemi- 
cal antiseptic whatever. We have thus an article 
of food, partly farinaceous and partly animal, 
such as the system requires for long-continued 
use; it is easily preserved, in all climates, seasons 
and circumstances, is in a form the most concen- 
trated and convenient, is prepared easily and 
quickly, and is, moreover, cheap.”—An. Scien. 
Discovery. 


TRANSIENT REFORMATION. 


How often do we find such whom God hath 
beleaguered with an affliction, or planted his bat- 
tery against by a disease, whom he secmed to 
have marked out for death, make covenants and 
promises for a future reformation, and of putting 
away their sin: whom yet, when he withdraws 
his terrors, and puts up his arrows, those ties do 
no more bind than the withes did Sampson; but 
they arise, and go out, and do as at other times. 
While their backs smart under the rod, and they 
sit on the brink of the grave, their spirits stoop, 
their passions are broken, and the heat of them 
assuageil ; their thoughts are humbled to sobri- 
ety. ‘Then, to be liberal of promises is an easy 
bounty; but when the storm is over, and they 
return to their former freedom and delight, in 
sensible converses, then are they restrained in 
performance, and rescind former engagements. 
The sighs of their sick bed, which they turned 
into penitent groans, are now vanished into air, 
and forgotten: the sad reflections on their former 
vanities, the serious recollection of their ways 
which they were reduced to, when the flesh sat 
uneasy upon them, and dwelt in sorrow, are now 
as little thought upon as the dolorous accents of 
their grief. When they are newly come out of 
the furnace, while the smell of fire is yet on 
them, they are scrupulous and tender. But it is 
as those who come out of a hot stove, that shrink 
from cold air at first, but by degrees are brought 
to their former hardiness of temper. If the sou! 
be not changed, though there may be for a while 
some religious colour appear in the man’s face, 
he will at last return to his former habit. — Bee. 


VINEGAR ADULTERATIONS. 

Great pains are requisite in purchasing vine- 
gar, as it is now manufactured to a great extent 
throughout the country. Much of that recom- 
mended for its whiteness of colour and general 
purity, combined with great acidity, is made by 
adding sulphuric acid to pure water. This is 
sometimes coloured by adding burnt sugar in 
order to conform to the appearance of ordinary 
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cider vinegar, while the former is sold as white , perhaps the kinds best fitted to particular locali- 


wine vinegar. This deception is a very import- 
ant one. Sulphuric acid is an acid poison and 
possesses corrosive properties very different from 
acetic acid, and other properties upon the sto- 
mach and blood, which it is unnecessary here to 
mention ; but which make it evident that the 
effect of this combination, used as an article of 
daily food, is highly deleterious to health. Sul- 
phuric acid has moreover an affinity for limeand 
its compounds, which renders it very destructive 
to the teeth. I have before mentioned that a 
travelling quack dentist in and about New York 
is persuading the ignorant to allow him to cleanse 
their teeth from tartar, &c., with his preparation, 
which is nothing but sulphuric acid, and is cer- 
tain destruction to the teeth. I have not intended 
to give a thorough discussion of this subject, but 
only to put people upon their guard in respect to 
an article upon everybody’s table. 

ro above is from the Newark Advertiser, 
and should meet with careful attention. There 
can be no doubt of the fact that much vinegar 
made of sulphuric acid, is sold for the genuine 
article. |— Scientific American. 


EXTRACTS FROM DR. CHALMER’S LIFE. 


When friends die away from us, we should 
draw nearer together, and yield a more affection- 
ate support and assistance to each other, during 
what remains to us of our earthly pilgrimage. 
But a still higher and more enduring effect o 
such a chastisement is, when it carries our wan- 
dering hearts to Him who alone has the words 
of everlasting life. 

When it rebukes our neglect of that message 
which contains in it the will of God for our sal- 
vation, when it gives a more earnest direction of 
heart than we have ever before experienced, to 
Him who came to destroy death to redeem us 
from the curse of the law, which gave death its 
sting. To secure pardon and everlasting life to 
those who believe and obey Him, and of whom 
it is said, that “he who hath the Son hath life, 
and he who hath not the Son hath not life.” 





CULTURE OF THE POPPY. 


An increase in the number of agricultural 
staples is always an addition to the resources of 
a country. Every useful production indeed, 
whether it should rise to the importance of a 
staple or not, is worthy of culture, and may 
come in along with other products of the field or 
the garden to increase the variety of the farmer’s 
products, and perhaps may render prolific a 
piece of soil which would not have returned a 
profitable yield in anything else. Dr. J. V. C. 
Smith, writing from Switzerland, to the editor 
of the Boston Medical Journal says : 

“ Immense crops are raised here of articles 
wholly unknown to the American farmer, and 





ties where grain and potatoes yield poorly under 
the best efforts. One of these is poppies. 
Thousands of acres are at this moment ready for 
market—which the traveller takes for granted, 
as he hurries by, are to be manufactured into 
opium. They are not, however, intended for 
medical use at all, but for a widely different pur- 
pose. From the poppy seed a beautiful trans- 
parent oil is made, which is extensively used in 
house painting. It is almost as colourless as 
water, and possesses so many advantages over 
the flax seed oil that it may ultimately supercede 
that article. Where flax cannot be grown, pop- 
pies often can be, in poor sandy soil. Linseed 
oil is becoming dearer, and the demand for paint 
is increasing. With white lead, poppy oil leaves 
a beautiful surface, which does not afterwards 
change, by the action of light, into a dirty yel- 
low. Another season some one should make a 
beginning at home in this important branch of 
industry. The oil may be used for other pur- 
poses, and even put in the cruet for salads.” 





IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUALITY. 


Method is the very hinge of business; and 
there is no method without punctuality. Pune- 
tuality is important, because it subserves the 
peace and good temper of a family, the want of 
it not only infringes on necessary duty, but 
sometimes excludes this duty; the calmness of 
mind which it produces is another advantage of 
punctuality. A disorderly man is always in a 
hurry; he has no time to speak to you, because 
he is going elsewhere ; and when he gets there, 
he is too late for his business, or he must hurry 
away to another before he can finish it. Punctu- 
ality gives weight to character. ‘Such a man 
has made an appointment—then I know he will 
keep it.” And this generates punctuality in 
you; for, like other virtues, it propagates itself. 
Servants and children must be punctual where 
their leader is so. Appointments, indeed, be- 
come debts. I owe you punctuality, if I have 
made an appointment with you; and have no 
right to throw away your time, if I do my own. 
— Gleanings. 


MODESTY IN CONTROVERSY. 


Discourse may want an animated—No, 

To brush the surface, and to make it flow ; 

But still remember, if you mean to please, 

To press your point with modesty and ease. 
Cowper. 


For Friends’ Review. 


‘*Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap !""—Gata- 
TIANS 6: 7. 


Mortal, lab’ring on Life's journey, 
Anxious thought marked on thy brow, 

What the fruits thou hop'st to gather 
From the seed thou art sowing now ? 
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Yonder bends a barren mountain, 

On which thou spent some precious years; 
Unto thy heart it yielded nought 

But deep remorse and bitter tears ; 


Thou asked the cause ; ‘twas given thee; 
Great mercy came to thy relief; 

Thou hadst sown upon that mountain bare, 
The dark, rank seed of unbelief. 


There lies a spot with weeds o'ergrown; 
On that much labour thou bestowed, 
And often with a lavish hand, 
The hollow, pois‘nous seed thou sowed. 


The fruit so tempting to the sight, 
Gathering in eager haste thou tried ; 
But ah! ‘twas bitter fruit to thee, 
Thou sowed the seed of worldly pride. 


Look yet again; in yonder field 
There grows a tall, luxuriant weed; 
With right good will thou labored there, 
To scatter wide thy favorite seed. 


It yielded well, a plenteous store, 
Still, as before, it gave but pain; 

The seed thou sowed with anxious care, 
Was the unhallowed love of gain. 


Thus sowing worse than worthless seed— 
Oh, waste no more life’s fleeting years; 
Sow to the Spirit, thou shalt reap 
Rich crops in joy, though sown in tears. 


Sow to the Spirit, and as thou sows, 
Humbly pray to the Harvest Lord, 
To grant thee strength te onward press, 

E en though in sorrow’s narrow road. 


Sow to the Spirit ; He whose words 
With precious hopes and peace are rife, 
Will with this promise cheer thee on, 
“ And thou shalt reap eternal life.” 
New York. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrorean.—The steamship Europa arrived at 
Boston on the morning of the 
Liverpool dates to the 6th inst. 


The cotton market was dull, and had rather de- 


7th inst., bringing 


clined during the week. The demand for grain 
and flour was steady, and the previous prices fully 
maintained. 


The English papers contain no political news of 
importance. A number of persons had been ar- 
rested at Paris, charged with being concerned ina 
conspiracy against the State. Ledru Rollin is said 
to be implicated in the conspiracy. 

The State of Naples, and indeed, of the whole of 
Italy, is becoming daily more and more unquiet. 

Advices from Vienna state that the attitude as- 
sumed by the people, in consequence of the recent 
edict abolishing the Constitution, is giving serious 
uneasiness to the Government. 

From Australia we learn, that the excitement 
caused by the discovery of gold, is daily increasing, 
and hundreds have already departed for the “ dig- 
gings.”’ 

Cattrornia.—The U.S. Mail steamship Illinois, 
from Chagres on the 9th, arrived at New York on 
the 20th inst. She brings the mails from California 
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to &th mo. 15th, 400 passengers, and $1,800,060 in 
gold on freight, beside a large amount in the hands 
of passengers. Business at San Francisco was brisk. 
The state of society had somewhat improved, owing 
to the activity of the Vigilance Committee, and the 
increased zeal of the legal authorities. In the inte- 
rior, also, crime appears to be diminishing. The 
latest intelligence from the Indian country is of a 
favourable character, and little trouble is appre- 
hended from that quarter. Much interest and ex- 
citement’ existed in regard to the approaching 
elections. 

The agricultural resources of the State have been 
largely and profitably developed during the past 
season. From the mines also, the accounts are 
favourable, and, on the whole, the country appears 
to be rapidly advancing in prosperity. 

Immigrants by the overland route state, that on 
the 3d of the 7th month a severe shock of an earth- 
quake was felt on Bear river, about one hundred 
miles west of Salt Lake. It lasted fifteen or twenty 
seconds. 

Two large fires had occurred in Sacramento city, 
destroying property to the amount of about $30,000 


Orreon.—The rich vein of coal discovered some 
time since on a tributary of the Cowlitz river, and 
the late discoveries that have been made at Port 
Orford, on the Pacific coast, warrant the conclusion 
that an abundance of coal exists in Oregon. 

The papers are discussing projects for plank roads. 
The Portland and Valley Plank Road Company is 
fully organized, and ready to begin the work. 

Dr. Dart, the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
had returned from a visit to the tribes East of the 
Cascades. Delegates from a number of the tribes 
had met him at the Dalles. and he had succeeded 
in making treaties with the Cayuses and Nes Percés, 
and in obtaining permission from the Cayuses to 
establish an Indian agency in their nation. He had 
also succeeded in effecting a temporary settlement 
of the difficulties between the Nes Percés and the 
Snake Indians. 

Jamaica.—The small pox had broken ont in 
Trelawny, and several deaths had occurred. Occa- 
sional cases of cholera still appear in Trelawny and 
Westmoreland, but as an epidemic it seems to be 
extinct. 


Panama Ratrroap.—This road is rapidly pro- 
gressing towards completion. The first railroad 
station is three miles above Dos Hormanes, on the 
right bank of the river. It is reached by the river 
from Chagres, in boats. The road for the whole 
distance from the first station, up to San Pablo, four 
miles from Gorgona, is completed. 

Between Navy Bay and Gatune, there is, perhaps, 
a mile yet to be finished to complete the line, when 
the cars will, at once, commence running. The sec- 
tion between Gatune and the first station above, 1s 
also in progress. and will soon be finished, so that 
there will be but four miles between Navy Bay and 
Gorgona unfinished ! 

The St. John papers state that, on the 27th ult., a 
gale was experienced on the coast of Newfoundland, 
the like of which has not been known for the past 
fifty years, and it is probable that a very large 
amount of property and loss of life is involved. In 
Bay Fortune, and on the southern shore, the gale 
was most fearful. Forty-four sail were driven 
ashore, chiefly fishermen. Four boats, from %t 
Peters, were missing, and it is feared that they 


were lost, witb all hands. 





